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ALEXIA. 
By ELEANOR C. PRICE, 
Author of ** Gerald,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THEN came an afternoon in February ; a 
grey soft twilight falling upon a sunny 
day. Mr. Page had taken Alexia for her 
first drive. The world had been fall of life 
and beauty, breathing of spring,—green 
wheat growing ; lambs crying in the fields ; 
snowdrops clustering in the brown banks 
of the old hedges. There was colour too. 
The hedges and the woods ,lay purple 
under a sun that softly warmed the air; 
the ploughed land glowed red, and the dis- 
tance was full of deep blue shadows. 

Alexia had not spoken much as they 
i drove slowly along the quiet lanes. She 
>was still very weak; and, like the earth 
waking from chill winter, she was waking 
from a long, strange dream, which had 
i begun on that wonderful night of the fire, 

now some weeks ago. That night, in truth, 

had strained the cords of her whole nature 
’ till they snapped ; and the illness that fol- 
t lowed was a time of rest, with short 
{| intervals of fever, when the people who 
j were watching her learned a few things 

which affected them in various ways. 
4 As she got better she asked no ques- 
} tions, and never alluded to the fire, or to 
| her past life in any way ; she was amused 








i with little things, liked to play with dogs | 


and cats, and to have old jingles of 

i verse read to her which she had known 
when she was a child. 

The doctor warned them to keep her 

i} perfectly quiet ; to tell her nothing start- 

| ling ; to let everything drift quite gently 

(and naturally back into the old ways. He 

{) promised them that some day all the old 
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lin everything, would return, and they 
| could only trust him, and have patience. 
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She really was almost well now, though 
not yet like herself, and the day before 
this Mr. Page had ventured to ask her if 
Edmund might come. He had gone back 
to his parish immediately after the fire, 
and his mother and sisters were gone now. 
Mr. Page was left alone with Alexia, and 
felt very proud of his nursing. 

She had said dreamily that of course 
Edmund might come ; and late that night 
they were expecting him. Mr. Page was 
glad to think that he and Alex would 
not meet till the next day. 

The cheerfulness of the drawing-room 
certainly did credit to her nurse’s thought 
and taste. The fire was blazing gloriously 
in that twilight, and her own old sofa, 
which had so often comforted her, was 
wheeled up close to it; the mild evening /f 
light shone in at the window, half con- 
quered by the fire. There were hyacinths 
of different colours, and a great bunch of 
pale violets on Alexia’s own little table 
with all her treasures. A large screen had 
been set up, keeping out every breath of 
cold air from the bright fireside corner, 
where Mr. Page poured out tea for his 
little Alex after her drive, and amused 
her by making the dog play tricks, with a 
devouring wish in his heart all the time to 
tell her something, fighting with a rigorous 
sense of honour that said no. 

“How very nica it is to be ill!” she said, 
looking up at himas he took her cup from her. 

“ Many people don’t think so,” he said. 

“T suppose I am getting well,” said 
Alexia, ‘“‘or I shouldn’t understand it. 
But I believe it would be a grand thing if 
everybody could stop thinking for a month; 
stop entirely, I mean, like me. Things 
come back quietly and nicely, and in their 


brightness and energy, the eager interest | right places.” i 
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Mr. Page muttered something, and poked 
the fire. He was not sure that he under- 
stood her. 

“T thought Eddy would soon come,” she 
said presently. 

Her father in his own mind thought that 
Eddy might have stayed away a little 
longer. It was not wonderful that he, to 
whom the engagement had always been 
utterly unsatisfactory, should have caught 
at this unforeseen delay, this strange inter- 
ruption to all their plans, with a vague 
hope that the whole affair might come to 
nothing after all. He knew too that Mrs. 
Rowley had been further shocked by words 
of Alexia’s in those fever dreams of hers. 
Nothing to be ashamed of; only old 
childish recollections forcing their way ; but 
if a name was ever mentioned, it was not 
Edmund’s; and Mrs. Rowley, with the 
help of her former doubts and Mrs. Dodd’s 
hints, now knew quite enough to make her 
uneasy about the future. But now seem- 
ingly Edmund, writing so soon to ask if 
he might come and see them, was quite 
free of any share in his mother’s fore- 
bodings. This was not strange either ; the 
man Alexia had promised to marry was 
not likely to wish to give her up. His 
mother might talk, but he would not believe 
her; if he had, Mr. Page would certainly 
have despised him more still. 

_ “Shall you be glad to see him?” he 
said, watching Alexia under his eyelids in 
a quiet way he had. 

Her face looked pale and wistful in the 
firelight ; the thought of her lover’s coming 
brought no brightness to her eyes or colour 
to her cheeks. 

“ Ask me no more questions, father ; let 
that be a bargain,” she said after a 
moment. 

“ And what’s the other side of the bar- 
gain?” said Mr. Page. 

“T will give you no more trouble, and 
be very good for the rest of my life.” 

“Thank you, Alex. I don’t care about 
that at all,” he said, leaning over the fire. 

She smiled as she lay back on her 
cushions, saying in a low voice : 

“What a bad man you are! But listen, 
I want to tell you something; and re- 
member that I must have my own way. 
When you are talking to Eddy to-night, 
don’t make me out less well than I am. 
He has been rather ill-treated, and we must 
try to make amends. We must not make 
any more delay now.” 

‘Well, my dear, if it must be——” said 
Mr. Page after a long pause, during which 





all the tenderness in Alexia’s heart seemed 
to find its way into her eyes, not for 
Edmund, but for him. 

“ You know it must be, don’t you?” she 
said in the same low, steady tone. ‘You 
did not expect me to break off my engage- 
ment now ?” 

“Of course not; you couldn’t do it,” 
said Mr. Page, hastily. ‘But I see no 
reason for any hurry. You are not half 
strong enough yet; it is absurd to talk 
about it yet. Edmund won’t be so un- 
reasonable.” 

Again there was a long silence. He sat 
bending forward, staring into the fire, and 
she lay in her warm corner watching him. 
At last she said : 

“The sooner the better, I think, because 
I am not quite altogether to be trusted. I 
like Eddy with all my heart, you know; 
he is very good; I am not half good enough 
for him, that’s true. But what would you 
have said tome, Iwonder! That night I was 
very unhappy, and after I went to my room 
I thought for some time that I really could 
not marry him, and I meant to tell you in 
the morning. Wasn’t it dreadful—the very 
day itself! Afterwards I knew what a 
wretch I was. One has heard of people 
doing such things—but it is dishonour- 
able, isn’t it? What would you have 
said ?” 

“T should not have liked you to do it,” 
answered Mr. Page. “It would have been 
unlike you. But of course no one could 
have insisted—not J, Alex.” 

“No—things are in one’s own power. 
However, I changed my mind, and if—if 
it had not been for the fire, everything 
would have happened as it ought. But— 
don’t you understand !—having been rather 
torn in this way, I want everything to be 
settled soon now; I want it to be taken 


out of my own hands.” 


“ You are right, my dear,” said Mr. Page, 
rather thoughtfully. ‘ Everything shall be 
settled as you and Edmund wish, and I 
think you are likely to agree,” 

Late that night he was sitting by the 
fire again, with Edmund opposite him in- 
stead of Alexia. He had received his 
nephew with extra kindness, for after all 
he knew that there was some truth in her 
words—Eddy had been rather ill-treated. 
He had been pushed aside a little roughly 
at the time of the fire and her illness ; he 
certainly had been anything but the hero 
of that day, which was to have been the 
most important in his life. It was partly 
his own fault, for being so easily pushed 
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aside; but, as a fact, no one had thought 
about him much, or seemed to care whether 
he stayed or went away—except his mother, 
and she was not comforting. It was true, 
he ought to have been more considered ; 
and, now that his anxiety about Alexia was 
over, Mr. Page was quite just enough to 
see that, and he made up by friendliness 
now for his abstraction then. ' 

At the same time, observing Edmund 
closely, he was rather puzzled by his 
manner, which was grave, dismal, and 
dreamy. He listened toallthat Mr. Page told 
him about Alexia, but did not ask many 
questions, and showed none of the eager- 
ness or deep interest that would have been 
natural, and which in fact belonged to his 
character. He was so strangely oppressed 
that Mr. Page became impatient, and pre- 
sently began to talk to him in plain words 
about the future. 

“ Well, Edmund,” he said, “I suppose 
we shall soon see the end of your troubles. 
You must be beginning to think that you 
have waited long enough. It has not been 
my fault or Alexia’s—you'll acknowledge 
that.” 

Edmund did not respond to the encou- 
ragement: perhaps he thought it was 
Alexia’s fault, a little bit. There was so 
plainly something on his mind, as he sat 
there frowning and twisting his hands, that 
Mr. Page said kindly, after a minute or two: 

“* Weil, my boy, what is it?” 

“T don’t know that any one is to be 
blamed, except myself, for blindness,” 
Edmund broke out suddenly. ‘‘ Nobody 
tried to take me in—I’m sure she didn’t— 
but the fact is, Uncle William, I have come 
down on purpose to have a serious talk 
with you. I want you to tell me some- 
thing, if you will.” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Page. He looked 
rather stern now, but Edmund did not 
mind that, and went straight forward with 
his awkward subject. 

“You remember that I travelled down 
with Mr. Melville, the day before the fire, 
and I told you he talked in a queer way, 
and said he was coming to the wedding, 
and I was not to tell Alexia——” 

“Your mother has been talking to you,” 
said Mr. Page, interrupting him. “She 
had some nonsense in her head about 
Charles Melville—but I should have 
thought you were too wise to be troubled 
by that.” 

“Wait till I have told you all,” said 
Edmund. “He said things to me that I 
did not repeat at the time. He told me 





that Alexia had refused him. Of course I 
knew that he married afterwards ; but that 
was nothing strange in a man of his kind ; 
he may have had many reasons for that. 
Money, for instance;-I suppose it was 
money ; and he may not by any means 
have forgotten —in fact, of course one 
couldn’t be blind to what everybody else 
saw the other day. You know this is not 
a mere idea of mine, or my mother’s. You 
will be just to me—and be good enough to 
tell me why Alexia refused him.” 

As his uncle did not reply at once to this 
startling demand, he went on: 

“ At first, when I knew the fact, I only 
thought that she did not like him, and 
that did not surprise me. But since then 
I have begun to guess that there may have 
been some other reasons—not that at all 
—and I should like to know the truth.” 

“ Why do you think so?” said Mr. Page. 

“My mother has heard things, which 
probably are not all false. She has heard 
how very intimate they used to be—and 
Alex has said things herself. She did not 
know what she was saying, but then—well, 
you see, I should like to be sure, and to 
know the truth of it all. Of course I 
have always known that she was too good 
for me—but if, besides that, she does not 
really care for me, it only means misery 
for both of us.” 

“IT understand you,” said Mr. Page. 
“ You are right, and I will tell you Alex’s 
whole history—in confidence, of course.” 

“Thank you,” said Edmund, and then 
he sat still and listened. 

After all there was not much to tell; 
but the one fact was enough for him. 
Charles Melville had been Alexia’s first love, 
and she his; she had only refused him 
because her father and his mother per- 
suaded her that she must. He could not 
say that he thought she had ever been 
really happy since. 

‘*Why did she ?” Edmund exclaimed, 
passionately, and then something choked 
him. He coloured crimson, and covered 
his face with his hands; then he was as 
pale again as before. 

Mr. Page did not feel at all inclined to 
laugh at him. 

“ To tell you the truth, my boy,” he said 
very kindly, “that was a question I often 
asked myself, and never could answer—at 
least, not to my satisfaction. But she has 
always thoroughly appreciated you. You 
have no cause to complain of her. She 
—_ marry you to-morrow, if I would let 
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Edmund tried to speak, but it was still 
a difficulty ; at last he began to get out 
some broken words. 

“T don’t complain of her. I only wish 
I had never seen: her. If they care for 
each other so much—as I know they do— 
there are plenty of things I can see now— 
that very evening I could not understand 
her—I remember, when she was showing 
me the presents—I mean, how can I marry 
her now, and make her unhappy for life !” 

“She won’t be that, Eddy,” said Mr. 
Page. “She is a brave little soul, and 
women have many things to divert their 
minds,” 

“Even if I had known all this a month 
ago,” said Edmund, in his deep agitation. 
“I might still have thought, then, that I 
could make her happy, because she is so 
brave and good—but now—how could I— 
how can I help thinking ——— ?” 

** What you have no reason to think,” 
said Mr, Page. 

“You are very good; but I know what I 
must do, I shall write to Alex to-night, 
and tell her that she is free. I shall go 


off to-morrow morning without seeing her. 

And some day she will be happy in her own 

way,” he said with a sort of vehemence, 
Mr. Page looked at him in silence for a 


minute or two, feeling honestly sorry for him. 

‘T regret this whole affair sincerely,” he 
said. ‘ But I must remind you, Alex is a 
good girl; she has given you her promise, 
and you can trust her. If you choose to 
let things go on as they are, you will never 
repent it. But you know the facts, and 
you must decide for yourself. At the same 
time I must say, in the end, I doubt 
whether this marriage would be for the 
greatest happiness of either of you. But 
I have doubted that all along.” 

“Certainly not for hers,” said Edmund. 

“Nor for yours—a sensitive chap like 
you,” said Mr, Page. 

“ [ve almost forgotten what it feels like 
to be happy,” said the young man; and 
then he started up and wished his uncle 
good-night. 

After he had gone Mr. Page sat long 
over the fire, very thoughtful, with a rather 
melancholy smile on his face. Then he 
fetched his favourite Horace, and read it, 
as he often did, with a philosophical reflec- 
tion that no one would have given him 
credit for. It gave him a wide view of 
human nature, so passing, yet unchange- 
able. In this there was a certain consola- 
tion, and yet the great vague sadness of 
every wide view. 





HELIGOLAND. 
IN THREE PARTS. PART III. 

THERE are neither horses nor cows on 
the island of Heligoland, a few goats only 
being kept, whose extremely unpleasant 
milk is sold at a fabulous price. These, with 
four or five sheep waiting their turn to be 
killed, compose the whole reserve stock 
of the island, and browse upon rocks, 
flints, and a little short green grass, There 
are no roads, but the clean little toy-like- 
looking lodging-houses, bright as paint and 
whitewash can make them, are popped 
down on the velvet turf anywhere, to all 
appearance without foundations. They 
are all of one storey, and everything is 
sacrificed to compactness ; otherwise in the 
fierce winds which assail and occasionally 
cover the islands with driving sea foam, 
the houses would be literally blown over 
the cliff. I saw a few small patches of 
potatoes ; but there is really no room for 
anything to be cultivated, and the few 
flowers about are stunted as if shrinking 
from the salt sea-winds. The unwritten 
tongue spoken is of course akin to German, 
but no more resembling the language 
of Berlin than Cape Dutch does that 
spoken in Holland. They appear to be 
hardy, law-abiding people, of somewhat 
slow understanding, who must work hard, 
and make all they can while the sum- 
mer bathing-season lasts, knowing that a 
long, dark, stormy, northern winter will 
soon settle down upon them, during which 
all the population, save the fishermen and 
pilots, just hibernate in their houses, From 
November to April the vast caves which 
honeycomb the perpendicular and inac- 
cessible sides of the island are alive and 
resounding with the melancholy, ceaseless 
cry of the sea-birds whose winter home is 
among the fissures of these storm-lashed 
rocks. Much good shooting is obtained by 
a hardy sportsman during this inclement 
season, but at great fatigue and often peril 
of his life. The town, so called, or ‘“ Unter- 
land,” is at the bottom of the steps, and 
they have much pride in a rather fine ‘‘ Con- 
versation-haus,” or public assembly room, 
where, during the season, a band discourses 
sweet music, and a little mild dancing, on 
an excellent floor, can be indulged in, sup- 
posing the gentlemen to be in correct 
evening costume (they are very particular | 
about this). The Kapellmeister was a 
man of great eminence at the time of 
which I speak, and had been in the royal 
band at Vienna. Fish catching and curing 
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occupy the greater part of the islanders’ 
lives, and fish is their staple food, the 
supply luckily never failing. 

The church on the Oberland, storm- 
beaten, unclothed, and bleak, is a very old 
building, really its sole merit, for it can 
boast of no beauty of form or architecture, 
without or within. Though an English 
colony for more than seventy years, the ser- 
vice was in German, a Lutheran clergyman 
officiating. The congregation, whom I can 
only justly describe as being not “ well 
favoured,” sat in their high, dreary pews, 
with only the crowns of their heads visible, 
and moved nothing but their eyes, with a 
stolid, stony look, like tortoises, entirely 
devoid of interest or enthusiasm, while 
their excellent pastor droned monotonously 
through the lengthy service; but they 
showed that at all events they were not 
without excellent lungs when the few 
hymns were sung, the stout building ring- 
ing with their hoarse notes, as they 
rose and fell like the sea surging in a cave. 

There were two christenings in the 
middle of the morning service, both pretty 
and interesting. First, some little children, 
related to the babies about to be baptized, 
brought mugs of water, carried with ex- 
ceeding care, lest they should be broken, 
which were emptied into the font. The 
godmothers, who wore bride-like wreaths 
of flowers upon their heads, accompanied 
by the godfather (who looked extremely 
depressed) conducted the babies and ar- 
ranged everything, the parents never ap- 
pearing at all; and we were told that a 
marriage between the sponsors was not 
considered legal, as they were too closely 
related! Perhaps this fact accounted for 
their melancholy appearance. This law 
seemed the more odd, inasmuch as a Heli- 
golander frequently espoused his own niece 
without let or hindrance. 

Suspended by cords from the heavy 
rafters above were several small models of 
ships under full sail, gaudily painted, of 
decidedly Dutch build, presented by sailors 
who had vowed them to their church when 
in peril on the seas—a relic of Roman 
Catholic days curiously surviving in a 
Lutheran church, where all was severely 
simple. A lengthy prayer (the Governor 
whispered to me) was for abundant hauls 
of fish, I observed that many joined 
heartily in this prayer who had been 
wholly unmoved during the remainder of 
the service. It evidently came home to 
their slow minds, which is scarcely as- 
tonishing, seeing that to many of the con- 





gregation it meant the difference between 
starvation or competence. Not so very 
long ago I was informed “a good wreck ” 
was publicly prayed for, in lieu of good 
hauls of fish, with great fervour. It showed 
that, however mistaken the object, they 
had faith in the efficacy of prayer. There 
were no children in the island, unless the 
grave, miniature men, exactly the pattern 
of their fathers, and solid, bunchy little 
maidens with caps on, could be considered 
as such; but they appeared to be grown 
up from birth, and not to have an idea of 
amusing themselves. 

The Governor’s one thought was the 
welfare of Heligoland, well assisted as he 
was by his trusty German island secretary, 
a faithful servant to the nation for halfa 
long lifetime. The latter, however, had 
his distractions in bird-stuffing, and closely 
observing the habits of the many migratory 
birds congregating here, to say nothing of 
painting on stones, and many other accom- 
plishments. The Governor himself—who, 
extraordinary as it seemed, was content to 
vegetate upon a rock in the North Sea for 
twenty years—had been a Guardsman well 
known about London, and had shown 
much gallantry in the Crimea, as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Cardigan. It was his own 
choice to remain in Heligoland, for promo- 
tion to larger governments had repeatedly 
been offered to him, and as often declined. 
During our stay a serious weight lay upon 
His Excellency’s mind—no less than an ap- 
palling deficit in the yearly budget! We 
used to laugh heartily over his troubles, 
because this deficit that was in future ages 
to create a national debt for Heligoland 
amounted to £22 6s, 8d.! We proposed 
that six per cent. debentures for the amount 
should be issued, and taken up in £1 
shares, by the merry party staying at 
Government House. But, while alluding 
to deficits, mention must be made of his 
triumphs, which lay in the success of a 
constitution recently granted to the Heligo- 
landers, a necessary part of their bodily 
property they had previously been without. 

We had much pleasant society, the French 
and Spanish Ambassadors to Berlin, the for- 
mer bearing the honoured name of Talley- 
rand-Perigord — well known in London 
society twenty years before—together with 
Secretaries of Legation, were our frequent 
guests at Government House: and we were 
all much interested in Mr. Mullier, a fine 
young German, who had been the third 
officer of the famous “ Alabama,” and 
who, under the care of his uncle, Dr. von 
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Aschen, was slowly recovering from a dan- 
gerous wound received in the action. Many 
of our evenings were passed in the Conversa- 
tion-haus, where all the pleasant people met 
together and enjoyed the cheeriest talks to 
the music of our fine Austrian band. Cards 
were there for those who liked them, but 
high play and gambling were strictly for- 
bidden. We generally mounted the steps 
in a body, about ten p.m., as very early 
hours were kept all over the island, always 
ending by a steady look-out from the light- 
house, at the bottom of the garden, in case 
any Danes, Austrians, or other marauders 
were on the move. 

The few flowers that survive the strong, 
salt winds, are generally scentless and 
stunted, and some there are which will only 
give forth their scent to the night and early 
morning. A day or two after my arrival 
at Government House I was awoke in the 
grey dawn by the powerful scent of a 
curious trailing blossom, suspended from 
the trelliswork of the verandah; its 
name is unfortunately forgotten, but the 
delicious perfume never can be. Those 
mornings in June and July, from this 
quiet, closely-paled garden, are a dream 
of peace. The blue sea only heaved and 
laboured in great undulations, as if in sob- 
bing remembrance of the fierce storm which 
had torn its now placid breast. From my 
perch high up in the lighthouse I could see 
spread out with beautiful map-like precision 
the greenish milky white patches stretch- 
ing towards the Foéhr Islands, denoting 
shoal water, the white sails of ships, and 
long black trails of smoke on the horizon, 
all culminating to the same point—the 
entrance to the Elbe, while to seaward the 
great North Sea traffic passed and repassed 
ceaselessly to and fro. The climate at this 
period of the year is excellent, neither too 
hot nor too cold ; and my remembrances of 
Heligoland in the summer are most cheer- 
ful, healthful, and pleasant. 

** But, ah ! dear lady,” explained the poor 
Governor, “there is another side to the 
picture ; you know not our winter, when 
the pale sun rises so late and sets so early, 
when the sea beats and flings itself as in 
furious wrath against these hard rocks— 
rocks against which hundreds of tough ships 
have been ground to splinters.” He told 
me that all day long in the drear, half-light 
winter, vast flights of Arctic birds, I believe 
Lapland buntings, wheel and scream with 
loud discordant cries, as if in pain, among 
the rocky crevices high above the sea-foam. 
Heavy storms of hurricane force sweep over 


the bare unprotected island for weeks to- 
gether, only to be succeeded by thick, roll- 
ing sea-fog, wet as rain. And then how 
dreary the long hours of darkness, when 
no one leaves the shelter of the sturdy, 
one-storeyed little houses, save the hardy 
fisher-folk, who are like the sea-gulls in 
their contempt for danger and familiarity 
with the heaving waves. These fishermen 
will brave the greatest dangers to succour 
each other in need, but there never comes 
a time when their hearts are melted to 
tenderness and pity—they are grave and 
stolid of speech and aspect, old with toil 
while yet young these Norsemen, descen- 
dants of the hardy Danes of ages past. In 
the frequent and dangerous sea-fogs that 
envelop this island, the piercing cries of mul- 
titudes of sea-birds hovering around these 
hollow, wave-worn caves, are sometimes 


heard by mariners many miles away at sea, 


and serve as an invaluable warning of the 
proximity of danger. After a hard winter 
vast masses of pack ice float down the Elbe 
and out to sea, catching the poor little island 
traders and fishing hoats in an icy and often 
dangerous embrace. 

We had one great storm in June, when 
the thundering, booming surf beat against 
the rocks to seaward with the force of a 
battering ram. As the wind hurled its 
furious breath against the low-lying build- 
ings of Government House, one compre- 
hended why it was but one storey, and 
turned in bed endeavouring in vain to 
deaden the sound of the violent blasts, 
which threatened to uproot the frail house 
and hurl it over the rocks into the sea 
below. 

Heligoland is the favourite (proposed) 
resting-place for those vast flights of wood- 
cock which, in the month of October, leave 
the fast fading forests and bare rye-fields 
of Norway and Sweden, where they have 
‘hatched out their young and fattened the 
young birds upon the resinous shoots of 
Jarch and succulent bilberries of the far 
North. At the first ice-blast they prepare 
to fly south, and about the middle of Octo- 
ber every eye in Heligoland is on the alert 
watching for their arrival. Right across 
the narrowest end of the island high poles 
are fixed in the ground ; from pole to pole 
strong fishing nets are stretched, resem- 
bling gigantic tennis nets. All is now 
prepared for the “ hospitable” reception 
of the poor, tired birds, and at last the 
happy day arrives. Sometimes during 
church time the cry is heard, ‘‘ The wood- 





cock are. coming!” when every soul, 
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including the clergyman, rushes out, and 
seizing along club-stick provided for the 
purpose, watch the long, black, wavy 
streak in the sky till it comes nearer and 
nearer—the poor birds fly very low in 
their fatigue after so long a flight, and 
hitting against the nets fall down and are 
killed in enormous numbers. This is the 
rich harvest of the year for the Heligo- 
landers, and boats are immediately got 
ready to convey the dead birds to Ham- 
burg. Woodcock paté is also made for 
the next week without ceasing, and 
fetches large prices in Germany, being 
very like Strasburg paté. So few escape 
to continue their flight that this massacre 
of the innocents may account for the com- 
paratively rare appearance of these excel- 
lent birds in our English woods. Mr. 
Giatké, the island secretary, whose life has 
been spent here, and whose knowledge of 
the habits of birds and their migration is 
second to none, has contributed many 
papers on the subject culled from a 
personal observation of forty long years. 
Not only do the woodcock congregate in 
great quantities on this island, but enor- 
mous flights of chaffinches, buzzards, 
hedge-sparrows, jays, and Lapland bunt- 
Mr. Giitké observed also millions of 
These birds arrived during 


ings. 
fieldfares, 
the cold winter of 1878; in February of 
the same year skylarks in equal numbers 
were seen; so that it seemed as if birds 


which usually stay at home became 
migratory under the pressure of unusual 
cold. All these rarely seen birds Mr. Gitké 
noticed during the two severe winters fol- 
lowing that of 1878. In one of his late 
papers quoted in “ The Times,” and all well 
worth reading, Mr. Giitké remarks that 
‘birds about to take flight only commence 
the journey with a favourable wind ; they 
prefer what sailors call a beam wind, for 
which they will wait many days with 
admirable patience and almost human 
intelligence.” He also says that “some 
of the routes of migratory birds have been 
supposed to be ancient coast-lines along 
which their progenitors formerly used to 
travel, the descendants from generation to 
generation having since followed that 
identical track, though the land has long 
ago disappeared into the sea.” This may 
account for the woodcock still taking 
Heligoland in their flight, as, if tradition 
does not lie, Heligoland and the main- 
land of Schleswig Holstein were one in by- 
gone ages. Large quantities of the feathers 
worn in ladies’ hats come from Heligoland, 





where the destruction of birds for their 
plumage is one of the great and never- 
failing industries, and where, luckily, the 
supply is so enormous that there is no 
question of extermination, or of even per- 
ceptibly lessening their numbers. 

Bathing was of course the beginning and 
end of a visitor's existence. In the 
morning a boat was chartered which rowed 
you over to Sandy Island; after disporting 
yourself in a more or less vigorous manner 
for the requisite time, a loose toilette was 
made, and you betook yourself to one of 
the little cafés adjoining for a late breakfast ; 
an essentially lazy life, but then it was part 
of the “ cure,” and carefully superintended 
by the “ Care Doctor,” who arrived at Heli- 
goland with the first visitor and departed 
with the last. 

Our last excitement was the sudden ap- 
pearance of the whole Austrian fleet coming 
out of the Elbe, heading for Féhr, the 
paddle-steamer “Elizabeth” having fishing- 
boats laden with coal, and a small river- 
steamer in tow. They evidently meant 
business this time. It was known that a 
final armistice had been agreed upon ; but 
no Official intimation had been communi- 
cated to the Austrians, who astutely pro- 
ceeded to take these islands before the 
news could reach them. Brisk cannonad- 
ing was heard all day long; but Captain 
Hanmer, the Danish commander, retreated 
at nightfall, with his row gunboats, into 
the shallows, where none could follow, and 
so escaped capture. Peace was made at the 
conclusion of this last armistice, and finally 
signed at Vienna, October, 1864. 

Cricket matches now became the great 
amusement, until they were put a stop to 
by telegrams ordering the ‘‘ Wolf” and her 
consort to England, there to prepare for a 
commission in the West Indies. Her mis- 
sion in the North Sea was over, and the 
question remained, how I was best to get 
home, as the ship was to sail early on the 
following day, and our weekly steamer to 
Hamburg had but just left us. 

A telegram was sent by the Governor 
to the captain of the English steamer 
‘** Countess of Lonsdale,” which was to sail 
from Hamburg, for London, on the morrow, 
requesting him to call off the island and 
embark a lady passenger. This telegram 
was unfortunately never received. It was in- 
tended that theGovernor’s mail boat, a small 
craft about twenty-eight feet long, should 
take me on board and cut off the steamer 
somewhere between the Elbe light vessel 
and Cuxhaven. I accordingly started at 
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9 a.m., with a fresh S.W. wind ; but sailed 
into a dense white mist, losing sight of the 
“Wolf” with bitter regret, as she swiftly 
steamed out to sea in the opposite direc- 
tion. For seven hours we bobbed up and 
down in the rough chopping sea left by a 
gale of wind, I suffering agonies of sea- 
sickness, Eric, the Governor's trusty cox- 
swain, a sturdy Heligolander, who, with 
two others had charge of me, vainly en- 
treated that I would drink a “leetle grogs,” 
and kindly covered me up with boat-cloaks. 
At last, when about five miles outside the 
outer Elbe light-ship, at four p.m, our 
steamer was seen coming out. We sailed 
up alongside her, and actually touched her 
sponson. Eric gesticulated violently, and 
shouted “Stop,” that I was a passenger, 
and I stood up in the boat, waved and 
beckoned ; but notwithstanding that we had 
hoisted the Jack, they only screamed angrily 
at us and never stopped fora moment. My 
feelings may be faintly imagined when I 
realised that she was really steaming swiftly 
away, leaving me still twenty miles out at 
sea, in an open boat, with none but Eric and 
his men (all trusty and excellent creatures, 
however). Having made quite sure that the 
steamer had no intention of returning for 
me, there was nothing for it but to go on to 
Cuxhaven, where I landed, a miserable rag, 
about 8.30 pm. Having paid and dis- 
missed good Eric, who was still dazed and 
bewildered by such extraordinary conduct 
on the part of the steamer, and as to what 
His Excellency, ie., the Governor, would 
say, I walked about the town in the quiet 
summer evening, and saw all the world of 
Cuxhaven got up very smartly, who were 
coming to the hotel where I had been de- 
posited by Eric, for a public dance to be 
given that night. Not caring to join in the 
revels, I went cheerlessly to bed, five storeys 
high, in a room that could only have been 
out of the builder’s hands a day or two 
before, as the plastered walls were literally 
streaming with wet. 

Telegraphing to Hamburg, I found that 
nothing but a cattle-steamer for Hull would 
call at Cuxhaven next day. She was my 
only chance. Accordingly I went on board 
the steamer, “Emerald Iale,” early next 
morning, and found a berth vacant. For 
two days and nights I endured untold 
smells and horrors, added to my usual luck, 
a hard gale. I think I should have died 
of nausea and exhaustion had not the kind 
captain lent me his deck cabin during the 
day, into which the many villainous odours 
could not penetrate. On the third day all 





that was left of me was landed at Hull 
thankful beyond measure to be on shore 
again. The explanation afterwards given 
by the captain of the “ Countess of Lons- 
dale,” in answer to the Governor’s and our 
letter of remonstrance, was, that first, he 
had received no telegram, and had, there- 
fore, no reason to expect me; and secondly, 
that being himself below, the mate on deck 
did not see our boat till she was actually 
under her sponson, and not half hearing 
or understanding Eric’s German, owing to 
the wash of the paddle-wheels, he fancied 
we had unintentionally got in his way, and 
were in danger of being run down, had 
taken our gesticulations for angry remon- 
strance, and soon ceased looking at us. 
However that may be, I can never forget 
my despair at being left in the open sea, out 
of sight of land, in a small boat with night 
coming on, by that cruel steamer. 





THOUGHT-READING. 





FEW subjects have excited wider in- 
terest in recent times than thought- 
reading, or thought-transference. Public 
performers have enchained the attention of 
multitudes, while, in private, numerous ex- 
periments have been instituted, with an 
amount of success which has frequently 
astonished the performers themselves, 

‘*Finding the pin” has become as popular 
a pastime in some circles as forfeits or 
charades, and localising imaginary pains, 
or deciphering the numbers upon concealed 
bank notes, has been again and again ac- 
complished with complete success. The 
fascination of the subject is not difficult to 
explain. If mind can influence mind apart 
from the ordinary media of the senses ; if, 
by any hitherto unrecognised process, one 
individual can succeed in fathoming the 
intellectual operations of another; it is 
obvious that we have here a new discovery 
fraught with keen interest and grave im- 
portance. If, on the contrary, the experi- 
ments of the thought-readers involve no 
new principle, and are capable of interpre- 
tation on the lines of ascertained knowledge, 
it is worth our while to enquire into their 
genuine explanation. 

The writer has witnessed and taken 
part in many thought-reading experiments, 
and he is convinced that, in conjunction 
with much that recalls the familiar tricks 
of the conjuror, these performances contain 
a germ of half-forgotten truth, which, if 
closely scrutinised, may be found capable 
of throwing light on that mysterious region 
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where body and mind join, where physio- 
logy begins to tread with halting steps, and 
psychology has hitherto found no sure 
resting-place. He proposes to examine 
thought-reading in the light afforded by 
the much-neglected facts of Hypnotism, or 
Electro-biology, where he believes the 
rational explanation of many puzzling 


| phenomena may be found. 


For the sake of clearness we may de- 
scribe thought-reading experiments as 
divisible into three categories. 

First. Finding some concealed article, 
such as a pin. 

Second. Performing some definite act, 
or series of acts, previously agreed upon by 
the audience. 

Third. Localising some imaginary pain. 

In the first experiment, which is now 
generally familiar, the performer retires to 
an ante-room, while the person selected to 
act as medium conceals a pin or other 
article in the room or hall. The performer 
then returns, seizes the hand of the medium, 
and proceeds to search for the concealed 
article. Some performers prefer that the 
medium should place his hand, or simply a 
finger, in contact with their foreheads. 
Others, again, are most successful when a 
chain, or band of metal, connects their wrist 
with that of the medium. The course of the 
performance varies. Sometimes the per- 
former dashes off with scarcely a moment’s 


| hesitation, and, dragging the medium after 


him, speedily succeeds in the object of his 
search. Sometimes he slowly proceeds with 
much hesitation, and fails entirely. Most 
frequently he advances on his search with 
apparent uncertainty, then the impulse 
grows stronger, and finally he dashes for- 
ward with perfect confidence, and puts his 
hand unhesitatingly upon the concealed 
article. In this experiment the performer 
is blindfolded, and can obtain no assistance 
from the sense of sight. 

In the second type of experiment, the 
audience, or committee, agree upon some 
specified act, such as walking through the 
hall along a pre-arranged track, playing 
upon a piano, smoking a pipe, etc. This 
pre-arranged performance is communicated 
to the medium, who puts himself in contact 
with the performer, and the performance 
proceeds as before. 

In the third type of cases, the medium 
imagines that he is suffering pain in some 
partof hisorganism, and the performer takes 
his hand and, after a little manipulation, 
places his finger on the part imaginarily 
affected. 





There is no limit to the varieties of 
thought-reading experiments, but the 
above may serve as fair specimens. It 
is an indispensable condition of success 
that the medium should fix his thoughts, 
resolutely and without intermission, upon 
the act about to be performed. 

These experiments have been greeted 
with a scepticism and a credulity often 
alike unreasoning. Medical men espe- 
cially, were for a time loud in their dis- 
belief, and persisted in the theory that 
these performances were either mere fraud 
or else a revival of conjuring, although the 
closely-allied phenomena of hypnotism 
might have served as a warning against an 
entirely incredulous attitude. As regards 
the hypothesis of fraud, whatever may be 
thought of professional thought-readers, 
the honesty and integrity of many private 
performers are entirely above suspicion, 
and gross imposture of any kind may 
therefore be summarily ruled out of court. 
Many of these performers inform us that 
they cannot themselves explain their own 
experiments, but they believe that, in some 
way, directing influence passes to them 
from the medium, whether by the senses 
or by some new channel of communication. 
The analogies of conjuring or sleight-of- 
hand equally break down. Marvellous as 
are the conjuror’s arts, it is inconceivable 
that by any manual dexterity a performer 
could succeed in such an experiment as 
discovering the site of an imaginary pain. 
We must distinguish between belief in the 
genuineness of the performance and adhe- 
sion to any particular explanation of it. 
Many persons, who are thoroughly convinced 
of the reality of the performance and the 
bona fides of the performers, quite logically 
reject the theory which is involved in the 
terms “thought-reading” and “thought- 
transference.” 

Oar first conclusion, then, is that the 
performances are real, and that they can- 
not be explained on any known theory of 
conjuring or sleight-of-hand. It is plain 
that knowledge, force, direction, or thought 
passes from the medium to the performer 
—the question to be determined is whether 
this knowledge or force passes by the ordi- 
nary channel of the senses or by some new 
sense. Is thought-reading merely a fine 
variety of tactile sensation? Is it simply 
a development of the muscular sense? Is 
it nerve-sympathy of some more delicate 
kind than we are familiar with? These 
are questions of much interest to the phy- 
siologist and to the psychologist, and it 
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would be a misfortune to science if they 
were relegated to the realm of idle wonder 
or ignorant credulity. 

Before we can advantageously approach 
such questions as these, we must examine 
somewhat more closely the conditions of 
thought-reading experiments. First of 
all, contact of some kind between the 
medium and the performer is indispensable. 
Hand to hand, hand to forehead, wrist 
linked by a chain to wrist, are the most 
usual methods, but hitherto experiments 
have not succeeded without some species 
of physical contact. Here a materialistic 
hypothesis at once creeps in. If thought- 
reading were really a question of thought; 
if the immaterial processes of one mind 
could influence those of another by any 
channel except that of the senses; phy- 
sical contact should be superfluous. We 
may thus safely advance to a second con- 
clusion, viz., that thought-reading is not 
a mysterious and immaterial process, but 
that in some way it is dependent oa tactile 
sensation, whether ordinary touch, the 
“muscular sense,” or some “ tertium quid.” 

A favourite theory with many persons is 
that thought-reading is simply muscle-read- 
ing, and that the medium directs the per- 
former by the contraction of his muscles. 
According to this view, the medium con- 
sciously, or more often unconsciously, 
draws the performer towards the concealed 
object, or else yields readily when he is 
going right and resists when he is going 
wrong. Unskilled mediums undoubtedly 
do this sometimes in amateur performances, 
Whether from good nature, or from a desire 
to share in the applausewhich greets the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the attempted 
experiment, they frequently jog the per- 
former and help him on towards the hidden 
| object. At other times such assistance is 
given by mediums quite unconsciously, 
and without any sense that the understood 
conditions of the experiment are being thus 
violated. But, however applicable this ex- 
planation may be in some exceptional cases, 
there are others where such a hypothesis 
breaks down entirely. Frequently the per- 
former plainly drags the medium after him, 
while the latter remains perfectly passive. 
Experiments have succeeded even when 
the medium has been warned to avoid 
giving the slightest muscular indications, 
and has undoubtedly preserved rigid phy- 
sical passivity. Further, there are many 
thought-reading experiments upon which 
the hypothesis of muscle-reading throws no 
light. Thus, a medium might guide a 





performer by unconscious muscular indica- 
tions to a certain corner of a room, where a 
concealed object might then be detected by 
ordinary touch; but he could not in this 
way direct some elaborate specified act— 
such as removing a certain ring of several 
upon the same finger, and placing it upon 
a given finger of another individual as pre- 
arranged. 

Nevertheless, a very large proportion of 
thought-reading experiments seem readily 
explicable on the theory of some sort of 
tactile sensation passing from medium to 
performer ; and it is especially worthy of 
note that frequently, when the perform- 
ance fails, the thought-reader goes as far as 
muscle-influence could guide him, and then 
becomes embarrassed and hesitates. Thus 
it is quite usual for the performer to pro- 
ceed rapidly, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation, to the corner of the room where the 
hidden article lies concealed, and then he 
often pauses and not unfrequently fails al- 
together to find the object, although it may 
be within a few inches of his fingers. 
Now here the readiest explanation seems 
to be that the performer is guided by the 
muscular contractions of the medium to 
steer a correct course ; but when it comes 
to the finer point of precisely localising the 
concealed object, the tactual sensations are 
not exact enough to communicate the re- 
quired information. If all thought-reading 
experiments exhibited this tendency to 
error in minute details, the “‘muscle-touch” 
explanation would amply suffice, and it 
would be idle to seek for any further clue 
to facts already simply and adequately ex- 
plained. But often the thought-reader 
shows the most wonderful accuracy in the 
minutest details. A particular ring out of 
many is drawn from the finger, one book 
is lifted from numbers thrown together in 
confusion, or an article is deposited with 
perfect exactitude in the precise spot pre- 
arranged. The most successful performers, 
on being interrogated, deny strenuously 
that they are pushed or drawn in any 
direction by the medium, or that any 
sensible muscular indication passes from 
him to them. 

We are now reduced to two explana- 
tions. First, that some new force passes 
from the medium to the performer ana- 
logous to the odic or odyllic force, of which 
the world once heard a great deal which it 
has speedily contrived to forget; or, 
secondly, that the performer’s senses are 
unusually exalted, and that he receives 
sensory impressions sufficient to guide him 
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in his experiments, but so faint that he is 
barely, if at all, conscious of their existence. 
Of the former theory we may remark that 
odic force is still a hypothesis—a_half- 
forgotten and very doubtful hypothesis— 
and that it is not permissible to explain 
the known by the unknown. 

We believe, then, that the true explana- 
tion of thought-reading is that the per- 
former receives impressions—partly mus- 
cular but largely nervous—through the 
ordinary channel of the senses, his sensa- 
tions being unusually exalted by the state 
of entire passivity into which he endeavours 
to throw himself. This state of entire 
obliviousness to all external impressions 
except those connected with the experi- 
ment, and of eager receptivity to all sug- 
gestions from the medium, is closely analo- 
gous to the hypnotic state, in which we 
know the senses become extraordinarily 
exalted. A hypnotised subject has been 
known to have his olfactory nerve so ab- 
normally stimulated that he has detected 
a ring, among twelve, by the sense of 
smell, and has found the owner of a glove, 
among sixty persons, by the same means. 
The muscular sense is also rendered incon- 
ceivably acute, as we see by the perfect 
safety and ease with which the somnambu- 
list (whose state is allied to that of hyp- 
notism) mounts roofs, treads dizzy para- 
pets, and performs other difficult muscular 
acts which he would. not even attempt 
in the waking state. If the thought- 
reader, in his efforts after entire mental 
abstraction, really throws himself into a 
state bordering on hypnotism, it is certain 
that he might receive sensory impressions 
from the medium, of which, under ordinary 
circumstances, he would be entirely un- 
conscious, A slight tightening of the hand- 
grasp, or quickening of the breathing, or 
any similar slight indication, would be suffi- 
cient to guide him in his experiment. But 
is the mental state of the thought-reader in 
any way comparable to the hypnotic or 
mesmeric trance? Some thought-readers 
wonld unhesitatingly deny the suggestion ; 
but even they are conscious of more or less 
severe mental tension and abstraction, 
while other performers seem to suffer from 
great nervous prostration after their ex- 
periments—a fact which lends support to 
the idea that they are in a partially hyp- 
notised state. 

The view that nerve-force passes from 
the medium to the performer is quite dis- 
tinct from the theory that “ thoughts,” or 
“ideas,” are transmitted. That thought 





can pass from brain to brain by means 
of touch is a hypothesis opposed to all 
our knowledge, and may be safely dis- 
missed. What does pass is probably a 
nervous current, which produces some 
modification of tactile sensibility. It may 
seem difficult to explain how 2 simple 
undifferentiated nerve-current could pos- 
sibly convey the definite information re- 
quisite for the performance of specific 
acts; but the difficulty becomes less in 
the light of the phenomena of hypnotism. 
The performer is in a state of nervous 
strain, of expectant attention, and his 
senses are so exalted that he becomes 
keenly alive to slight impressions to which 
at other times he would be entirely ob- 
livious. The medium, on the other hand, 
is earnestly concentrating his thoughts on 
the article to be found or the act to be ac- 
complished, and he is thus prone to give 
indications of which he has himself no 
knowledge. If ideas actually passed from 
medium to performer, there is no reason 
why the two should not stand hand-in-hand 
until the idea had time to pass, the per- 
former then proceeding, unaccompanied, to 
the execution of the experiment. But this 
he is never able to do. He starts, un- 
certain whither he is going or what he is 
about todo. Clearly no idea has yet been 
transmitted to him. As he proceeds he 
gains covfidence, and the medium becom- 
ing excited in the result, becomes more 
prone to give helping indications. Thus the 
performer is helped on little by little until 
he finally succeeds, but no definite idea 
has at any time been conveyed to him. 
The indications given by the medium are 
not merely contractions and relaxations of 
muscle, but are often nerve-currents sig- 
nalising success or failure, Frequently the 
performer does part of the required act, 
pauses and hesitates, and then completes it 
with perfect confidence. Probably an un- 
conscious signal indicating success and en- 
couragement has passed from the medium. 
The performer is rarely certain that the 
required act, if at all complex, has been 
correctly achieved, until so assured by the 
spectators. If it is a pin that is to be 
found, the sensation of touch is of course 
sufficient to assure him of success, but if 
he is performing some complex act, he 
usually seems uncertain until congratulated 
on the result. Now if any definite “idea” 
or “thought” had passed into his mind 
from the medium, he ought to be fully 
assured of success without being informed 
of it. 
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Farther, on the ordinary thought-reading 
or thought-transference theory, the per- 
former should be able to indicate before 
commencing his performance what he is 
about to do or where the concealed article 
lies hidden. But this, as has already been 
indicated, he never succeeds in doing. 
There is no philosophical ground for the 
common notion that the idea, say of the 
locality of a concealed pin, will pass more 
readily from medium to performer as the 
hidden article is approached. It is the 
increasing excitement and growing nervous 
concentration of the medium, as he sees 
success almost achieved, which cause 
him to give more definite indications at 
the critical moment. 

It must be remembered that the faculty 
of reading obscure indications varies enor- 
mously. Persons who are highly nervous, 
sensitive, and sympathetic, read with un- 
erring certainty slight indications which 
convey no information whatever to others. 
A person of this type will divine in a 
moment that anear relative or dear friend 
is displeased, or anxious, or otherwise 
mentally affected, although the most 
studious efforts may have been made to 
conceal such feelings. This capacity of 
divining the feelings of another is pro- 
bably akin to the powers of the skilled 
thought-reader. The medium may_ be 
utterly unaware that any directing influence 
has passed from him; but, nevertheless, 
the unseen telegraphy is really at work, 
and the thought-reader interprets, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, the unheard clicking 
of an invisible needle. 

We know what a world of meaning may 
be conveyed by the slightest raising of the 
eyebrows, or pursing of the lips, or tight- 
ening of the hand-grasp to anyone trained 
by habit and sympathy to interpret slight 
signs. The power of divining, which has 
undoubtedly been possessed by some 
persons, is merely the faculty of reading 
signs and sense indications too subtle for 
detection by the ordinary intellect. The 
diviner does not penetrate into the 
mysterious region of mind, but he reads 
the writing of the senses, which is written in 
invisible ink for others, but traced in plain 
characters for him. The medium is, no 
doubt in most cases, perfectly unconscious of 
giving any aid to the performer, but we 
must remember that, by the conditions of 
the experiment, he has concentrated all his 
thoughts on one fact, and the extra- 
ordinary mobility of the mind and its 
proneness to unconscious action when 





under the influence of one ‘dominant 
idea” is one of the most familiar facts of 
mesmerism and hypnotism. 

This suggested explanation of thought- 
reading experiments is much strengthened 
when we investigate the characteristics of 
those persons who are most successful as 
performers or mediums, Skilful thought- 
readers are nervous, excitable, “highly 
strung,’ sensitive, and sympathetic per- 
sons, who readily receive and respond to im- 
pressions from without—precisely the type 
of individual most amenable to hypnotic 
or mesmeric influences. The chief re- 
quisite for a successful medium is the 
power of mental concentration, which 
really means strength of will, which is 
only important to this extent—that the 
person who wills strongly that a certain 
thing shall be done, is certain to give 
unconscious assistance towards the doing 
of it. Sympathy is important in a medium, 
but only for the same reason, viz., that 
the sympathetic person more readily aids 
an experiment than one who is unin- 
terested or apathetic. : 

There is a vague idea afloat that one 
will can act upon another without the 
intervention-of the senses, and apart from 
any consciousness by the person operated 
on that efforts are being put forth to 
influence him. Thus it is popularly held 
that if you look steadily at a person in a 
crowd, he is sure to return your gaze. The 
writer has repeatedly tested this belief, 
and with an almost uniform want of 
success. No doubt on the mere principle 
of chances, if one person gazes fixedly at 
another for several minutes the latter will 
occasionally chance to look round, and his 
attention will be arrested by perceiving a 
significant glance directed at him ; but the 
theory that some nervous influence has 
passed from one to the other is untenable. 

Again, it is within the cognisance of 
everybody that, if two persons be in strong 
sympathy, the same idea will occasionally 
flash through the two minds almost simul- 
taneously, and some remark, quite un- 
connected with the drift of the previous 
conversation, is met with the reply: 
“those very words were almost in my 
mouth.” If the current reading of this 
familiar fact were correct, we should have 
here a very close analogy to what is popu- 
larly understood by “ thought-reading ;” 
but another more material and more pro- 
bable explanation suggests itself. Two per- 
sons, who have been much in contact and 
possess similar tastes and sympathies, will 
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be to a large degree similarly influenced by 
objects which affect the senses, A picture, 
a landscape, a chord of music, achild’s cry, 
may cause the same ideas to flash through 
both minds; but the explanation is not 
any imaginary “ thought-transference,” but 
rather that the association of ideas has 
operated similarly on two minds previously 
prepared by similarity of sympathy or edu- 
cation. This argument may be readily 
tested in the following way. 

Let one of two persons, who are in strong 
mutual sympathy, fix upon some idea un- 
connected with any visible object or re- 
cent occurrence, Let him now join hands 
with his friend, and silently endeavour to 
cause the passage of the idea from his own 
brain to his companion’s. The result, ac- 
cording to the writer’s experience, is certain 
failure. But let some trifie, however small, 
escape, which is capable of acting upon the 
senses and awaking the laws of association, 
and success is very probable, 

Yet it may be granted, without undue 
credulity, that the possibility of one mind 
influencing another at a distance by the 
transference of ideas cannot be absolutely 
denied. All the length which scientific 
investigation enables us to go is that 
hitherto no fact or phenomenon has been 
educed requiring this hypothesis, and that 
all the facts known to us are explicable 
without the assumption of any new force or 
any new mode of mental operation. So far 
as we know, the mind derives all its know- 
ledge of the external world through the 
medium of the senses. Thus it is that it 
learns the properties and powers of matter, 
the nature of life and qualities of sentient 
beings, and we may feel sure that it is 
through the same medium that it learns all 
it knows, or ever can know, of the opera- 
tions of minds other than itself. 


DAISY. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER IIL 

Ir was the “ stroke,” and his name was 
Nicholas Owen, and with two cousins he 
was staying at the Citta Venezia on their 
way home. 

All the English of Chiaranza were at 
the service in the chapel of the hotel on 
the following day, Sunday, and then it was 
that the hero of Daisy’s imagination pre- 
sented himself in the conventional attire, 
and with the conventional bearing, of the 
tourist Englishman, He and his cousins 
knew the chaplain—the chaplain and his 





wife were resident in the Holfords’ hotel— 
and Nell Holford had for the past two 
Sundays acted as organist, playing the 
harmonium, and thereby relieving a resident 
Chiaranza lady, who was taking a holiday. 

The Owens and the Holfords were intro- 
duced by Mr. Herbert, the chaplain, and as 
they all strolled together into the shadowed 
vestibule—nay, rather the open-air central 
hall of the hotel—they began to talk. 

But it was not Daisy who by any means 
came to thefront. No, her gaiety, and her 
wild ways, and her rather rattling speeches, 
all were in the shade. 

Perhaps Margaret Owen, the very fair 
girl, and her very fair brother, were truly 
for the nonce the leaders ; certainly they 
were the leaders of the young part of the 
group. Nicholas Owen and Mr. Holford 
stood by a bench under a huge palm, where 
Mrs. Holford had sat, and dozed, and read, 
while the service had been going on. 

Good lady! She fanned herself, and she 
said: “The weather was really too much ! 
The girls liked the lake, but she wanted 
air.” 

And here a breath of hot, sun-scorched 
air, came sweeping under the awnings from 
off the lake. 

Nicholas Owen smiled. He pointed to 
the great palm-leaves waving slowly, and as 
the ‘perfume of roses, and syringa, and 
stephanotis bore across from the gardens 
he simply gasped, “Ah!” and lifted his 
tall, dark head. He could revel in the 
heat and the luscious scents. 

“You think we have air? I want cool 
air.” Mrs. Holford fanned herself vigor- 
ously, and spread her opened left palm on 
the cool iron of her seat. ‘“ Yes, cold air— 
sea air; but I really have not energy to 
have my own way. They must do as they 
like.” 

“Why not do as we are going to do to- 
morrow—drive over the Simplon? There 
will be snow and ice there in plenty.” 

“Not” 

“There was a week ago, but certainly 
the weather has changed very much during 
the week. Anyhow, we shall find cool air.” 

Here the groups of old and young be- 
came more mixed, and Margaret Owen, 
walking up to her cousin, said: ‘ Now we 
are here, and we have friends here—so 
many!” she nodded her head gaily round 
to all, “you shall take me to see the 
gardens, I am sun-proof. Come!” She 
shook out her white umbrella ready for 
opening, and with an amusing air of com- 
mand led Nicholas outwards. ‘‘ They say 
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they beat ours, but I stand up for the 
‘ Venezia.’” 

“ You know the ‘ Venezia’?” asked the 
very fair young man. 

“ No—no; not at all. But I am here, 
and I appropriate everything. What is 
one’s own is best, always best.” 

“You are loyalty itself,” Roger Owen 
said lazily. He leaned against a marble 
pedestal, whereon stood a tub from which 
the arms of a cactus spread with flaming 
crimson blooms. He was twisting his lazy 
fingers—fingers that were strangely brown 
in comparison to his fair brow and yellow 
cropped hair—lazily in and out of a pendent 
creeper which hung down from the balcony 
of the floor above. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ Loyalty to one’s 
own.” 

“Tt is too hot to argue out that idea. 
One might suggest that the element Self 
was given too prominent a place.” 

* Don’t suggest principles and don’t argue 
anything. Whocan?” Josey was talking 
nonsense. 

“Tt is my trade to argue ;” but he looked 
too utterly lazy to be equal to more than 
his idle playing with the purple creeper. 

“‘ How dreadful !” was her careless reply. 
“TI suppose,” she thought, “he means he 
is a lawyer.” 

** More dreadful still to talk ‘ shop.’” 

“But who does not do that? Artists 
do, musicians do, doctors do, and parsons ; 
why should not we?” For the moment 
Josey dropped her laziness and spoke 
naturally. 

The man smiled. Which was the real 
girl, the lazy one or the brisk one? But 
he would go on with his own assumed 
laziness. “Don’t, please!” he pretended 
to implore. “If you invite me to ‘talk 
~ shop ’ in so determined a way you will com- 
mand the next moment, and then where 
should I be?” 

“Where you are, I suppose—a slave of 
obedience. I should like to try my powers, 
but,” her voice fell into softest languor, “I 
really am not equal to the effort.” 

“T am grateful. I should be in a dis- 
tressing position. I must obey you, and 
yet I should be making myself hateful in 
your eyes by talking of judge and jury, 
and witness and client, and pros and cons.” 

“Don’t, pray !”—acting her lazy rdle. 
Then suddenly the girl shook out her fan, 
a huge red thing with a garish picture of 
tarantella dancers on it, that she had bought 
in a village shop the day before for “ dear 
ugliness, and for local colour.” Shook it 





and fanned herself, and cried naturally, 
“What stuff we are talking! What an 
idiot I am!” 

Owen had no time to say any word to 
the contrary, but his eyes laughed. He 
and she had both been playing a game. 
But there, the gong was vibrating the very 
ground they stood upon. 

“‘ Hideous things to inflict upon civilised 
creatures!” Owen said, standing erect. 

“But the pleasure they suggest!” and 
Josey laughed merrily. ‘I am so hungry 
—but, perhaps—you are too tired.” 

“Searcely. Are your tables full? Or, 
do you not think we might cement our 
friendship by lunching together? We 
are here, and—there is the climb to the 
‘ Venezia,’” 

“T hate a lazy man!” and she tossed 
her head mischievously, 

“So do L” 

He did not show laziness in getting his 
idea worked into an accepted fact. 


Josey and Daisy had one room between 
them, and that night when both were in 
bed Daisy exclaimed : 

“‘ What a day !” 

“You sound tragic, dear!” But Josey 
knew. 

* All these strangers, and now we are 
hand-and-glove with them, and going to 
travel with them for two days. Are they 
nice, or are they horrid ?” 

“ Very nice, I think.” 

“My romance is getting involved, Jo.” 
Daisy always must talk in this unveiled 
way. 

Wiser Jo smiled to herself, and saw in 
this a healthy sign. The truth was that 
Daisy’s hero was very clearly 2 man who 
was not susceptible to the charms of new 
acquaintances. Jo saw that he preferred 
the society of the older part of the com- 
pany to that of the girls. He showed no 
great devotion to any girl. But, being a 
true gentleman, he had in a certain way 
been polite to herself and her cousin— 
again, his most happy, most restfal man- 
ner was when he and his own cousin 
Margaret were together. She had, as we 
have hinted, always a manner of pro- 
prietorship with him. All was strange as 
yet, but wise Josey Bray was glad that 
Daisy should talk in this open way. For 
Daisy to be silent would mean that Daisy 
was stricken—love does come unbidden, 
and love strikes painfully, sometimes. So 
she would enlarge, and enlarge in light 
tones, about the “ romance.” 
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“Involved? How? The ‘stroke,’ I sup- 
pose you mean. Was he not sufficiently 
devoted ?” 

“ Devoted !—who to?” 

“The romance must answer.” Daisy 
keeping silence, Jo went on, “I liked 
him—he was very kind and polite to 
me.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And to you.” 

“He was simply lovely to me, but— 
he thinks I’m in the school-room, I’m 
sure,” 

“ Tgnorant person !” 

‘I’m not the style he admires, evidently, 
and—I’m not going to educate myself up 
to it. I shall be as quiet as ever I can for 
the next two days.” 

“Whatever for? I mean to enjoy my- 
self. Fancy! driving over the Simplon! 
Talk of romance !” 

Daisy’s words followed her own line of 
thought. 

“That cousin, that Margaret—do you 
like her style?” 

“Yes. Why not? You wouldn’t think 
it, but she’s a Girton girl, and has passed 
exams. that would frighten me. She’s a 
B.A., only not being a man she can’t be 
the ‘B.’ Id be called it if I won it.” 

“She doesn’t seem extraordinarily 
clever.” 

“ No—charming ! 
natural !” 

‘*T suppose so. 
cousins are not always like that. 
like that with any of your boys?” 

“You order them about pretty well!” 
And Josey laughed. 

‘I do, but not like that. Jo, romance 
is, I foresee, a bothering thing. I’ve just 
read the first chapter, and I’m not sure 
that the second will look so agreeable. 
He’s very nice, though, and I’m not sure 
that I’m not a bit sorry.” 

“Daisy ! don’t be a silly! You! to fall 
in love with a——” 

“Just stop, Jo—I’m not falling in love 
with any man; and I’m not going to do 
it, either. I'll just rattle on to-morrow and 
the next day, and I'll just slip out of the 
way when I see the two cousins together— 
they shall understand that I have my wits 
about me. He’s not half as good-looking 
as I thought he was—is he, Jo?” 

“Oh! yes. He’s far handsomer than I 
ever supposed!” Josey was plotting in 
her kindly way. 

“Pshaw! handsome!” 


Is she not? Quite 


Very natural; but 
Am I 





CHAPTER IV. 


Some days passed. 

We cannot give the details of the two 
days’ travelling in company with the 
Owens—all the world knows how such a 
time of close companionship may weld a 
friendship for life, and—alack ! for the con- 
trarieties of human nature !—may also hold 
awkward sayings and doings, able to ex- 
cite the mildest-seeming souls to bitterest 
animosity. 

Warm air ; mulberries and olives; gaily- 
kerchiefed women and brown, half-clad 
children, gradually were left behind, and 
hilly slopes were mounted till the airs 
one breathed were cool—nay, sharply cold. 
Then one shivered and donned one’s wraps, 
and one’s mind assorted itself so swiftly, 
so easily to the change that was growing all 
around. There were children still flying 
after the carriages, still crying, “‘ Soldo— 
soldo!” but now their hands were full of 
the pink mountain flowers, of the blue 
forget-me-nots of the north. Aloft, too, 
on the heights flashed the scarlet lilies of 
the Alps. Snow and ice and stillness made 
the home of those lilies. 

Then had come the frontier, the show of 
inspection for contraband goods, the chalk 
mark on one’s packages, the pass into a 
new country. 

Italy was behind them. 

But this is too much of travelling ex- 
perience ; let us go on. 

Once—there being a certain individuality 
amongst the two parties—the Owens had 
gone mountaineering while the Holfords 
stayed by lake and chalet; then, again, 
they met, and for a week were once more 
together. 

Truly then romance, Daisy’s romance, 
grew complicated. 

Nicholas Owen did one day, in a certain 
quiet way he had, decidedly single her out 
as his companion. It had begun by the 
fact of their all six walking abreast along 
a valley road, alpenstocks in hand. She 
had adhered to her programme of wild 
gaiety for the two days after leaving 
Chiaranza, but since then she had been 
gay or sad as the humour seized her, and 
evidently ruled her manner not at all. 

But the chance, which had thrown Daisy 
next to the “stroke” at the start of the 
walk, was in power apparently for the 
morning. The valley road got left behind, 
and a mountain was being breasted. Mar- 
garet, tall, erect, and free, strode ahead like 
the pioneer of the party. Surely study had 
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not iojured her lungs. How the girl sang, 
as she mounted into the air that at every 
step grew clearer and clearer! 

Daisy and Nicholas Owen were the next ; 
Daisy, happiness itself, gathering a bit of 
every new flower in her path, stopping 
perpetually. 

“You'll be all day getting up to Sainte 
Clugéon,” Nell cried as she tramped past. 
“ Daisy will be tyrannical if you humour 
her as you are doing, Mr. Owen.” Then 
her voice was lost and herself hidden by a 
turn of the path. 

Josey and Roger Owen also were lost to 
sight, but ambition was not to blame in 
their case. They were below. 

“Am I victimising you?” and Daisy 
stood upright. She always had a very 
clear way of speaking, and whether gay or 
sad her natural manner was one that seemed 
to say that her heart was in what she spoke. 
In a word, to be sincere was a necessity. 

Grave Nicholas Owen smiled at the 
earnest face. 

“‘ No,” he answered as sincerely. © “ Did 


you ever know a man who allowed himself 
to be victimised ?” 

“ Plenty,” was her gay answer. Then she 
waiked on a bit more quickly. 


“ Not at all,” he caught her up. ‘‘ They 
have liked it all—jast as——” Here he 
suddenly stopped short. 

“Just as you like humouring my fancies!” 
she laughed. Surely the mountain air was 
making her wild. 

“ Exactly so. But hear my logic. When 
the word ‘ victimising’ comes to the front 
it is always at the moment when they are 
growing selfish again, and when they are 
tired of—of their pleasant play,” he ended 
abruptly. ‘I wish Margaret would keep 
in sight.” 

Why did he end so sharply? Why did 
he bring Margaret and his care of her so 
forward ? 

Is this the place to edge in one word of 
his history? There seems none other. He 
had been solitary since his boyhood; he 
had grown up to manhood with a necessity 
always before him that he had himself to 
trust to and himself alone. School and 
engineers’ workshops—he was an engineer 
—had been, one may almost say, sought, 
and found, and worked through by himself 
for himself. Naturally he had friends—a 
man is no man whois friendless—but of re- 
lations he had none who took notice of him 
until, five years before the time we meet 
with him, an uncle had come home from 
India, made an English home for his own 





sons and daughters, and a home for Nicholas 
too. Since then Nicholas had been engineer- 
ing in Ezypt. He had been in England 
now for some eight months, but after this 
jaunt with two of his cousins he was bound 
for Russia, railway making. By this time 
he had seen twenty-seven years of life. 

“Margaret?” Daisy repeated. She felt 
chilled. She had been so happy, so intense 
in her enjoyment; the world was such a good 
world—and now, one huge cloud seemed to 
kill the sunlight and the joy. ‘“ Margaret— 
she is so brave, such a wonderful person.” 
Her words were coming more quickly. 
“She always seems to me to like to go 
just exactly her own way.” 

“You are right,” he said quietly, “she 
is self-reliant. You should see her at home, 
she is more than self-reliant. All the family 
rely upon her, trust to her!” His tones 
too grew warmer as he ended. 

‘Yes, I dare say.” 

‘She has no fear.” Nicholas was musing. 
He, too, had a mania—if such a word may 
be borrowed for a feeling which means 
almost a passion for guarding and guiding. 
Until so lately he had been alone, with no 
mother to help, no sister to guide. Surely 
Margaret was much to him. 

“There is no danger where we are going 
now.” Daisy, like the rest of womankind, 
might slip into hardness. Was she jealous ? 

** No—not if she walks as we are walking ; 
but she clambers recklessly.” 

*Do go to her, Mr. Owen,” was the 

next word, spoken very coolly. 
- By this time all these acquaintances 
had, we may say, become so friendly that 
any stiffness, or what one might call out- 
side veneer of mannerism, had flown to the 
winds, By Daisy slipping into what was 
rather a formal style she struck her com- 
panion. 

Saddenly a gleam of light burst over his 
face, then as suddenly a hot colour surged 
over it, and the light was gone. He was 
thinking—what had he done? An instinct 
made him turn from Daisy and look, as it 
were, up the mountain. 

Now, to the right of them swept steep 
green uplands, snow-streaked up aloft, and 
then green‘soft places travelled on roundly 
till they melted in a fir forest, Above the 
firs rose a rampart of rock; but for the 
hiding of the firs that rock would have 
shown itself travellirg sheer down, block 
upon block, to another valley than the 
one they had started from. Owen knew 
this. He knew of danger. 

Daisy knew nothing; she was jealous, 
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and she hugged her jealousy, and she lost 
her own natural, true self. For a moment 
her face, too, burned hotly; but it was 
with anger and with contempt for what 
she would have called her “idiotcy ;” then 
she felt very cold and she spoke again 
coldly, but ail the while making as great 
a show of ease as was in her power. 

“Yes,” she said, “do go forward. You'll 
catch her up in no time, and I like being 
here. I like being alone—I shall stay 
about here till the others catch me up. 
There are heaps of flowers.” 

And she really thought she was making 
him understand that flowers could well 
compensate to her for his absence. Daisy 
Holford was clever enough, but she was not 
a good actress. 

He was half-deceived, however, for he 
felt one degree glad at her coolness. He 
argued in this way—she was cool, so he 
had not hurt her. But the moment after 
he saw a fact concerning himself —life 
showed him love. Before, he had known 
a man’s love for his friends; and, of late, 
there had been the love for all in his new 
home, but—this was a new thing. 

But he was a strong man, and could 
master impulse. 

He answered prosaically. ‘ You are 
sure you do not mind—you are fearless, 
too ?” 

“Quite.” Daisy felt glad to be some- 
thing which he approved. 

“Then I will hurry after her, and you 
—you will wait here till the others come 
up?” 

‘* Yes—I have no wish to explore.” 

He was moving one step forward—no 
more, when a strange sound came, 

A cry, a sharp distant cry, broke the fair 
stillness of the mountain. It was from the 
crag atop of the fir forest. 

Both looked. But even in that instan- 
taneous glance they could neither of them 
see the exact figure of the one who cried. 

A gleam, a falling sweep of pale colour 
was, by the time their sight had caught 
it, hurtling against the projecting crags, 
touching the tops of the fir trees—gone 
out of sight behind the massed green of 
boughs and stems ! 

** Margaret !” Owen cried. 

Yes—the pale mass was the pale pink 
of the girl’s cotton dress. 

“ Fly! oh, fly!” 

He had made a dash forward when her 
voice struck him. 

“Daisy! my darling! I must go!” and 
before she knew his arms were around her, 





and yet again, before she knew, the clasp 
was loosened, and he was setting a burning 
kiss upon her hand. 

“Qh, go !——you must go,—you must 
go ! ” 
And he was gone. 


She stood alone. What had happened ? 

She scarcely knew for a second. The 
mountain was still, save for the singing of 
birds or the tinkle of cow-bells. The sun 
was high in glory, the flowers swayed 
their dainty heads in the gentle summer 
breeze. 

Then Daisy knew all, and she ran—ran 
for dear life—till she came to Josey and 
her companion—him she sent flying to 
the rescue. 

Was this the deed of heroism they were 
to watch calmly ? 


CHAPTER V. 


ALL were back in England and October 
was in, but September's winds were still 
blowing. 

What had happened in the interval ? 

Margaret had gone safely enough, and 
would have remained in safety, had she not 
been seized by some wild freak of shouting 
to her friends, whom she had just discovered 
from her crag. As she shouted she uncon- 
sciously stepped to the very edge, and—it 
gave way. She fell; she knew of one— 
two—three violeut jerks and fallings, then 
she became unconscious, 

What she next knew was a sensation of 
water on her face, in her opening eyes— 
that was after Nicholas, her cousin, had 
found her. 

To go down was as bad as to go up, and 
going up was far shorter. To an athlete 
like Nicholas Owen, to choose his footing 
calmly, to stride with a giant step, to 
carry Margaret, was no great deed—not in 
his own eyes, at least. ; 

It was done ; and with a spurt of victory 
he almost flung the girl on to the firm rock 
above, himself springing after her. But 
either his spring was not direct enough, or, 
maybe, in the struggle upwards, weighted 
as he was, his strength may have wasted. 
One knows not. He did not know himself. 

He fell. And he fell dangerously. 

Margaret shrieked for help, but only 
the four winds heard her, for no help 
sprang in answer till her brother came. 
They could not see Nicholas, they could not 
reach him from where they were, he was 
far below the ridge on which Margaret 
herself had rested. 
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When they found him they thought he 
was dead. He was not, but he was sorely 
hurt, 

For weeks he lay at the hotel, then—we 
repeat the opening sentence of the chapter. 
‘ “ All were in England, and October was 
well in,” 

The Owens were at Teddington, the 
Holfords, as we have before seen them, at 
Ryebridge. 


Nicholas was getting well, but he must 
lose his Russian appointment, so he feared, 
and though he was not wholly dependent 
on his work for the bread of life, yet he 
was trusting to it for things that make life 
worth living. He had been calm and an 
unimpulsive man, now he was chafing at 
the fate that still tied him to a couch for 
most of the day. 

He had “ been the first to be thought of, 
the one whose wants were in the forefront 
of the house’s management long enough,” 
he said. ‘He wanted to be at work 
again.” 

A man who is worth anything will 
desire “work” in this way, but, probably, 
beyond the universal instinct Nicholas had 
discovered, within the lately past time, 
some personal and decided incentive to 
the earning of an income on which he 
should be able to build a home. 

Every day he chafed more and more at 
his chains, but—doubtless, returning power 
awoke some part of his rebellion—every 
day he also made some step forward. 

One day he walked across his room, 
another day he walked along the garden, 
and—so on. One can easily imagine the 
details of convalescence with a man who is 
determined to fight himself back to health. 

He had written to the Company, for 
which he had been appointed engineer, 
a straightforward, manly letter, barely 
touching, but still painfully touching, upon 
the accident which had lamed him. 

However, the writing of the letter 
seemed to lift a weight from his mind— 
it was an evil faced and passed. 


Let us go over to Ryebridge and see 
what the Holfords were about. 

As a family they were brimful of excite- 
ment, for Josey Bray was to be married in 
October to Roger Owen. Perhaps, in the 
touches which we have been able to give 
of her and her doings, this consummation 
of her foreign tour is not a strange or un- 
expected one. By the common saying 
“coming events cast their shadows before 





them,” and Josey’s “coming event” has 
pretty clearly foreshadowed itself. 

Nell and Daisy would be her bridesmaids. 

At last we come to Daisy’s name, the 
Daisy who, so unheroic, has to pose as the 
heroine of this story. 

Her romance had certainly grown compli- 
cated—so complicated that it had entirely 
changed the girl. She was, as the family 
said, a different girl since that foreign 
tour, she had grown womanly; and Daisy, 
womanly as well as bright, was charming. 

Sometimes, in her room alone, she did 
not see her happiness ; sometimes she, too, 
chafed to see how fate had treated her 
whimsically, and had taken rough liberties 
with her. Then;- again, she remembered 
one day, one supreme day, one supreme 
moment when—she loved to repeat the 
words to herself which her hero, in his 
abandonment, had spoken. 

How she grieved for him and over him! 
The others could talk of him, Daisy could 
not talk. She kept her grief silent. 

No wonder the girl had become womanly. 
Was she jealous still of Margaret? Ina 
way—yes. She was womanly. 

She said to herself: “ Margaret is like 
his sister, who so fit to tend him?” but, 
when she saw Margaret wait upon him, 
then Daisy grew silent and fell apart. 

How they learnt it she did not know; 
but it seemed to be an accepted fact in her 
sisters’ minds that “ Nicholas Owen was 
proud, that Russian appointment would 
have given him wealth, and he would have 


carried Margaret to Russia with him.” 


Daisy did not gainsay them. How could 
she? In a vague, troublous way she be- 
lieved it. She had read enough of 
romances to know that marriage may be 
promised and carried out, and that a pas- 
sionate love may exist outside all that. 

They went on, she not contradicting, 
“Now, because he loses it, he leaves her 
free. A man can be so proud !” 

* And I call that being honourable, not 
proud,” was Daisy’s remark, 

* You always did think him perfection.” 

To which no answer was given. 


Then came the day of Josey’s wedding. 

The Holfords were all home — most 
people understand the loose, demoralised 
condition a family gets into after the long 
exciting day of a wedding. One cannot 
put on one’s useful dress without some 
extra decking, one cannot pass the evening 
without continual bursts and breaks such 
as “ Did you see so-and-so in the church?” 
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—‘TI feel sure X. felt himself a discarded 
lover, his jokes were so intensely washy !” 
—‘ Josey! did she not look sweet in her 
travelling dress?” and so on, and so on. 

Into the midst of this sort of thing the 
servant announced, “Mr. Owen, ma’am.” 

Nicholas had driven over. 

“ Thave great news, great news!” he said. 

“ Nothing exciting, I hope, Mr. Owen ?” 
Mrs. Holford said. ‘To-day has been 
almost too much for me.” 

“T am afraid it surpasses the whole of 
many to-days in its effect on me. The 
A Company defer the commencement 
of their work for a full month—a full 
month from the proposed date. That 
means six weeks from now. I feel well at 
once.” 

“They wait for you, you mean?” Mr, 
Holford asked. 

“Yes. I am vain enough to say yes. 
You do not know what it means to me.” 





One can manage many things when one 
is a determined lover—by-and-by Daisy was 
being asked a question which—which— 
well, which we will not say much about 
here. 

“Russia will be worse than France or 
Switzerland,” Nicholas Owen was saying. 

*T don’t care!” and her arm, which was 
within his, gave it a spasmodic grasp. 

** So cold———” 

“T’ll get plenty of furs, sir.” 

“ And you dislike foreign parts 

“T did. ‘Circumstances alter cases,’” 
she quoted. “Are you changing your 
wishes, sir ?” and she tossed her head gaily. 

“My darling! But am I altogether 
right ?” 

There perhaps his action was not logically 
in unison with his words. 

“Margaret?” Daisy now could afford to 
parade her jealousy. 

“Poor Madge! she still must wait on,” 
Owen said calmly. 

“* Ah 1—Eh !—-Wait ?” and again Daisy’s 
head lifted. “Do I have to disappear 
within a given time? Is that part of the 
programme ?” 

““My child! have you ever thought? 
Why, Margaret has been engaged to a 
young doctor ever since she was sixteen. 
He simply can’t get on. You know she 
talks of being a nurse.” 

“T know she talks. 
eh?” 

Bat Daisy was supremely calm under 
this further piece of news. “I really have 
felt horrid, dear, sometimes,” she said. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXV. ROBBED, 

WuEN Marstland came to himself after 
the fall which had stunned him, it was to 
find himself in pitchy darkness, and with 
a sensation of lying at the bottom of the 
sea on a bed of extremely rough and rocky 
shingle. How he had got there he had no 
idea. Indeed, the first vague notion that 
came to him was that he had been ship- 
wrecked on the voyage to Guernsey and 
drowned ; and instinctively he stretched 
out his arms to feel if Vera’s body were 
lying among the stones and water-weeds 
near him. But the action only brought his 
elbow in contact with a big fragment of 
rock close by, while his fingers encountered 
nothing but smaller pieces of the same. 
And, by-and-by, gleams of clearer conscious- 
ness and intelligence came back to him. 
He was able to recognise that what he had 
taken for the roaring of the waves was only 
a singing in his own ears; that the bed 
of shingle smelt strongly of coals, while a 
longer interval still brought with it some- 
thing like a flash of recollection concerning 
a telegram and someiron railings. Yes, he 
recollected now: he had gone to send off a 
telegram, and the railings—where were 
they? There was a pile of them, and he 
had sprung over them and fallen on a trap- 
door, or something resembling one, which 
had given way beneath him.... He 
could not recollect any more. 

It took him a long while to get even as 
far as this, and his mind kept going over 
and over the few facts thus painfully re- 
called in a kind of sing-song circie. Tele- 
gram, railings, trap-door—trap-door, tele- 
gram, railings ; round and round and round 
again. Though who the telegram was to, 
or what about, or how the railings and the 
trap-door had come in his way, he had no 
idea; and his head ached too badly to 
think about it. Perhaps if he sat upa 
little it would be better. These rocks too 
—it could not be wise to be lying on a 
heap of broken stones and rubble with a 
head that ached like his. 

He put one hand up to it, as he thought 
this, attempting to raise himself at the 
same time ; but the hand stuck in his hair, 
which seemed matted together with some 
glutinous liquid mixed with gravel; and 








the movement brought quite a different set 
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of images into his mind. All of a sudden 
he seemed to see a bit of waste ground, en- 
closed by a pile of tall, dark-red buildings, 
and himself hurrying across it to reach an 
open gate at the further side. Hurrying? 
Why, of course he was hurrying. He was 
in hot haste to get to some one; who could 
it be? Some one who was waiting there 
at the window ; some one—with a loud cry 
of ‘* Vera! Vera! Heavens, it was she! 
Where am I? What has happened? Why, 
it is all—all night!” he started to his feet 
end took a staggering step forward into the 
darkness about him. Only a step, how- 
ever; then something in his head gave a 
giddy, sickening swirl. A thousand stars 
blazed up and split into fragments before 
his eyes, and he spread out his hands, and 
fell heavily for the second time. 


When he next opened his eyes the scene 
had entirely changed. There was bright 
light all about bim, and he was lying on a 
table in the middle of a large room, with 
his head, which still ached and throbbed 
terribly, pillowed on a soft cushion. A 
medical-looking gentleman was bending 
over him, manipulating at the hair behind 
his ear with a small pair of scissors, while 
some one else (a woman as he judged 
by the touch of her hands) stood behind 
him bathing his temples; and some one 
else, again, was sobbing hysterically in the 
background. It was the half-smothered 
noise she made which first attracted Marst- 
land’s attention. 

“Don’t!” he said faintly, and in a queer, 
husky whisper. “ Vera—it is Vera, isn’t 
it? Don’t cry, darling; I—I’m not hurt. 
It was only a fall—a—a fall, that’s all.” 

** And a deuced nasty one too,” said the 
gentleman with the scissors, “though I’m 
glad to see you're coming so well out of it, 
Now don’t try to talk just yet awhile. This 
cut isn’t ‘as deep as a well, or as wide as 
a church door,’ but——” 

** Hush!” Marstland interrupted, turning 
his eyes reproachfully on him, “she'll hear 
you; and she’s frightened already, or she 
wouldn’t cry. -She’s so easily frightened, 
poor pet. Vera! it’s nothing. Come here, 
dear ; or I’ll—1'll come to you. I Let 
me get up, doctor. I—I want to go to 
her. ; 

He was getting excited. The doctor 
made a sign to have the hysterical person 
put out of the room, and, pressing him 
gently back, held a glass to his lips. 

“Drink this first,” he said soothing'y. 
“ She’s all right ; she’s not frightened really. 





Drink.” And as Marstland obeyed, and, 
closing his eyes, sank quietly back with a 
sigh which seemed to merge into the peace- 
ful breathing of sleep, the man of medicine 
set the glass down, and turning to the 
person assisting him, a motherly-looking 
woman in a print gown, smiled reassuringly, 

“ He'll do,” he whispered. ‘ That is, if 
your confounded servant girl doesn’t dis- 
turb him again with her hysterics. The 
idea of a great lass like that not being able 
to stand the sight of a drop of blood !” 

“Tt’s an awful bad cut, sir,” said the 
woman apologetically ; ‘and it have bled 
dreadful. There’s quite a pool down among 
the coals where he fell.” 

“ Ay, it’s a nasty cut,” said the doctor. 
“A shade more and there’d have been con- 
cussion of the brain; but he'll do well 
enough now. I saw that by his eyes, 
directly he opened them; and it was the 
loss of blood that saved him.” 

* Do you think he was properly conscious 
then?” the woman asked. 

“Conscious! As conscious as you are, 
He didn’t know where he was, that was all ; 
and if he’d been allowed to excite himself 
there might have been danger of fever or 
cerebral inflammation. I’ve put a stop to 
that, however. The dose I gave him will 
make him sleep for the next six or eight 
hours, and, if he’s not disturbed, my opinion 
is there won't be much the matter with 
him when he wakes, You don’t mind 
keeping him here till then ?” 

* Oh dear, no, sir. I only wish we knew 
who he was. His folks must be so terribly 
anxious about him.” 

“ Well, from the French coins and rail- 
way ticket in his purse, I should say he 
was some bird of passage only. If he were 
a Guernsey man I should know him. Any- 
how he'll be able to give an account of 
himself and of how he came down your 
coal-cellar when he wakes up; and if he 
isn’t, it’ll be time enough then to send him 
to the infirmary, and make inquiries about 
his identity. Keep the place quiet, that’s 
all; and I'l look in again on my afternoon 
round.” 

The doctor went away, and the woman, 
who was wife to the foreman of the works 
and lived on the premises, moved softly 
about, darkening the room, and making 
other little arrangements for the greater 
comfort of the sufferer so mysteriously 
thrown on her hands. It was her husband 
who had found him lying insensible at the 
bottom of their coal-cellar that morning; and 
the open trap above him (one fastening with 
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a spring bolt on the inside) sufficiently sug- 
gested how he came there ; though whether 
the accident had resulted from a stranger 
trespassing in the dark on private property, 
or whether he had been flung down by 
some malicious hand, there was no evidence 
to show. Inquiry proved that the trap 
had been unbolted and the yard-gate left 
open in anticipation of an arrival of coals, 
These not having been delivered, however, 
before the time for closing, the lad whose 
duty it was to see to that office had fastened 
the gates and gone away, without even 
noticing that the trap was open, and a 
motionless figure stretched at the bottom of 
the cellar beneath it, the head resting in a 
pool of blood against a great fragment of 
coal. 

Marstland more than verified the sur- 
geon’s prediction. He slept soundly for 
eight hours at a stretch, and when he 
woke, though it was to the painful con- 
sciousness of a splitting headache, the 
latter was unaccompanied by any of the 
semi-delirious confusion of his first awaken- 
ing. His very first words— 

“‘Good Heavens! where am I? Have 
I been insensible? How long?” told that 
this time, at any rate, he had recognised at 
once the strangeness of his surroundings ; 
and, as the woman who was attending to 
him came quickly to his side, a few more 
rapid questions and answers soon took 
away all mystery both as to his present 
whereabouts and how he came into them. 
Then, however, the two gazed at each 
other in almost equal dismay; a dismay 
which bleached Marstland’s face, already 
pale from loss of blood, to an almost livid 
colour. 

Found at the bottom of a coal cellar at 
seven o'clock that morning, and sleeping 
under the doctor’s opiate till between four 
and five in the afternoon! Why, then he 
had actually been away from his new-made 
wife and the temporary home to which he 
had only just brought her, for nearly 
twenty-four hours! And all that time she 
had been alone, watching, waiting for him, 
suffering Heaven only knew what untold 
tortures of anxiety and suspense on his ac- 
count; perhaps imagining him dead— 
killed in some sudden and frightful man- 
ner—as indeed, but for Divine mercy, he 
might have been killed; perhaps almost 





out of her mind with terror and distress 
(she who was so easily alarmed at the best | 
of times), and with no better comforter | 
than a strange landlady, a good sort of | 
woman enough, but commonplace and! 


vulgar as the rest of her tribe—a trans- 
planted Cockney, without even the ad- 
vantage of that semi-French refinement 
appertaining to the natives of the island— 
and in whom the poor helpless, terrified 
girl might not have cared to confide ! 

Oh, it was too horrible, too dreadful to 
think of! It was like a bad dream ; like 
a chapter in some book, thrilling to read, 
but impossible all the same; something 
that could not be true, that was too un- 
likely and unheard-of for real life; but 
which was not only true and real as death 
itself, but was something so simple, so easily 
explained, so naturally the result of a work- 
man’s carelessness and a young man’s im- 
petuosity, that if it had only occurred to 
somebody else, someone who had not been 
married only a couple of hours previously ; 
who had not eloped with his wife that very 
morning, and carried her off triumphantly 
through a host of dangers, would scarcely 
have been thought worthy of a word of 
comment, of a line in a local paper, or a 
momentary wonder. 

“And you see, sir,” the foreman’s wife 
went on, while Marstland sat gazing at 
her, his large, bright eyes dilated with a 
horror almost too deep for words, “ though 
I don’t doubt your poor wife sent out every- 
where to make enquiries for you last night, 
you weren’t found even by us till this 
morning; and though our men were 
questioned about it then, and very likely 
mentioned it to others when they knocked 
off for their dinner at noon, it’s quite pro- 
bable that those they spoke to hadn’t even 
heard of a lodger being missing from one 
of those little houses in Hill Street, more 
especially as the gate into there isn’t ever 
opened except for carting coals or rubbish. 
The one the men use is in quite another 
street, where, maybe, your folk wouldn’t 
have any occasion for going. What I 
wonder is they didn’t go to the Police 
Station. But, there! we ought to have 
given notice there too, I suppose; only 
when the doctor said he thought, from 
your not having been robbed, that it was a 
clear case of accident, and that you'd be all 
right when you woke up, Mr. le Geyt, our 
manager, said there was no good giving 
information, or making a fuss, till we knew 
there was need for it; and he doesn’t like 
having police about the place, or—— 
but whatever are you doing, sir? You're 
not going out now! You can’t. The 
doctor said you was to be kept as quiet——” 

“The doctor did not know that I had 
left my wife—a girl of twenty, only that 
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day married—alone in strange lodgings and 
a strange place,” Marstland said hoarsely, 
his lips, strong man as he was, fairly 
shaking with emotion; “that I said I 
would only be ten minutes away from her, 
and that it was only my cursed impatience 
to get back that brought me into this fix, 
I knew I had no business in your yard. 
It was my own fault ; but, good Heavens ! 
it is enough to make one mad to think of it, 
For pity’s sake, my dear, good soul, help 
me to tidy myself up a bit, that I may go 
to her now at least. I'll come back and 
thank you for all vour kindness afterwards, 
when I know that she is safe: that she has 
not died of fright and loneliness during all 
these long hours.” 

He had risen to his feet as he spoke ; and 
the woman’s efforts to restrain him, even 
her assurances that she would send or go 
for his good lady that minute, were equally 
unavailing. Indeed Marstland thought it 
quite probable that Vera would have 
been rendered too ill by nervous anxiety 
and terror to come to the factory, even 
if she were sent for ; and, in any case, he 
judged it would be better for her to see 
him arrive in his own person, safe and so 
far well as to be able to go to her, than to 
hear of his accident from a third person, 
and perhaps fancy it even more serious 
than it was. He got over the good 
woman’s remonstrances by simply refusing 
to listen to them ; and even persuaded her 
to lend him a coat and hat of her husband’s, 
his own being too grimed with coal-dust 


and stained with blood to be presentable. 


Poor fellow! his hands were shaking as he 
put them on, and he darted from the house 
at almost as rapid a pace as that with which 
he had quitted the lodgings on the previous 
evening, 

There was no one at the window when 
he came in sight of it now, however. It 
was open, and the white curtains were puf- 
fing in the breeze which had blown away 
all sign of the morning’s rain save a few 
glittering drops dangling from the shining 
green points of the leaves, and the fresh 
moist smell of the earth in the little flower 
borders. The front door stood open too, 
though there was no one at that either, as 
he half expected there might be; and he 
was hurrying in when a shrill exclamation 
and a rush from the back part of the house 
showed that his step had been heard and 
recognised, and Mrs, Nicholls stood before 
him, her face blank and agape with as- 
tonishment, in which, however, there was 
a mingling of something sinister and indig- 





nant, which might have surprised him had 
he not been too much filled with the one 
thought of Vera to notice anything else. 

“Lor’ sir!” she exclaimed, “it is you, 
then! You’ve come back after all!” 

“Come back? But I suppose you thought 
I was dead?” said Marstland quickly. ‘‘ No, 
I’ve had a bad accident, one that just 
stopped short of costing me my life, or 
—— but where is my wife? Is she well ? 
Is she upstairs? Has she been very much 
frightened about me? i do hope you have 
taken great care of her.” 

He was ‘almost choking with eagerness, 
for the half-opened parlour door from which 
no one darted out to welcome him told him 
plainly enough that Vera was not there, 
and a horrible idea came over him that she 
might be ill in bed, ill with grief and fright. 
Mrs. Nicholls’s face had become very red. 
She looked at once angry, scornful, and 
puzzled. 

‘“‘ If you mean the young lady, Dr. Marst- 
land, sir,” she said, “the young lady as 
you brought to a respectable ’ouse, never 
telling me a word about ’er, and then left 
on my ’ands without so much as a good-bye 
to ’erself or a sou in her pocket, which——” 

Marstland caught her by the arm, his 
face, so pale a moment back, flushed with 
anger now. 

“Good Heavens!” he cried out, “you 
don’t mean to say that you—you have been 
adding to that poor child’s troubles by 
bothering her about money ; you, whom 
I’ve paid every week as regularly as it came 
round! Oh, I don’t believe it! You 
couldn’t be such a fiend, such a heart- 
less 3 

“’Eartless yourself, if you please, sir!” 
retorted the landlady fiercely, “ which I'll 
thank you to keep such language to your- 
self and take your ’ands off me, a respect- 
able legally-married woman with a lawful 
’usband, even if he be such a pore creetur 
as he can stay sneaking about in the back 
ketchen there when ’is own wife is being 
assaulted ! No, sir ; and I ain’t going to be 
sworn at, not in my own house I ain't, and 
after all the annoyance and scandal I’ve 
been put to this day, as pounds and pounds 
wouldn’t pay for, and may ruin my letting 
for months and months. I stood your up- 
setting, here-to-day and there-to-morrow 
ways as long as I thought you was a 
bachelor an’ by yourself; but when it 
comes to bringing young women here and 
passing them off as your wives, when well 
you know as you’ve only decoyed ’em into 
a sham marriage, poor things! and de- 
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serting of ’em afterwards. No, Dr. Marst- 
land, sir, I’ll not be silenced nor pushed 
aside. This is my own house, and I'll say 
what I please in it; and it’s no use your 
looking upstairs, for the young lady an’t 
there—and a good thing too ; for if she was 
to see you in the disgraceful state you're 
in, with your ’air all rumpled up nohow and 
wearing some other man’s clothes——” 

With a sudden staggering movement 
Marstland let his hand fall, and, turning 
from her, dropped heavily on to one of the 
lower stairs. 

“She isn’t upstairs!” he said hoarsely. 
‘No, if she were, she would have heard my 
voice and run out to me. This is what I 
was afraid of, that she would be wandering 
about the streets in search of me. She 
would guess there had been an accident, 
and, perhaps, she has not yet found out— 
Is that so? Is that what you’ve let her do? 
For Heaven’s sake tell me the truth at any 
rate. Tell me where she is, that I may go 
to her, and I'll forgive you anything, even 
your vile, unfounded insinuations, though, 
if you have dared to insult that pure young 
girl, my wife, with them——” 

Mrs. Nicholls looked redder and more 
puzzled than before. A feeling of discom- 
fort, of doubt in her own perspicuity even, 
was beginning to come over her. Marst- 
land’s erratic habits, the amount of strong 
tobacco which he consumed when at home, 
and the reckless criminality of his conduct 
with regard to anti-macassars, even 
amounting to crumpling them into hard 
balls and dropping them on the mat 
outside the parlour door, had marked him 
in her mind as anything but a sober or 
steady character; and her own theory of 
his disappearance was simply this, that on 
leaving his pseudo-bride he had met with 
some fast friends, had been persuaded to 
drink with them, and had done so to such 
an extent as to either get himseJf “locked 
up” for the night or left somewhere by 
his companions to sleep himself sober. 
She had heard of such cases before in her 
own class of life, and once, among the 
upper ten, of a wild young fellow who, 
being on the eve of marriage with a view 
to reforming himself and breaking free 
from a set of evil-living friends, had been 
taunted into backing a wager made by one 
of them that he would yet drink a farewell 
glass with them on his wedding night, and 
had kept his word to such effect that on 
leaving the symposium he staggered into a 
neighbouring outhouse and hanged him- 
self! It was a ghastly story, but in Mrs, 














Nicholls’ mind ‘ nothing could be too bad 
for some men, bless you!” And supposing 
her theory to be true, it was quite likely 
that if, on recovering from the effect of 
his potations, or being released from 
custody in the early morning, the erring 
bridegroom had chanced to get sight of 
the parents of the girl he had attempted 
to ruin hastening to her rescue, he might 
very well have lacked courage to face 
them, and have taken the boat for South- 
ampton or anywhere else in preference. 
The whole appearance, indeed, of the 
young man at present, his wan face, dis- 
hevelled hair, and the palpable disguise he 
was wearing in the shape of someone else’s 
garments, suggested more than anything 
the remorse-smitten rake returning when 
the coast was clear to enquire after his 
victim; and it was only something unde- 
finable in the agonised sincerity of his 
manner, his evident indifference to her 
suspicions of himself, and, more than all, 
the practical impossibility of his even 
having been able to get to Southampton, 
far less return in the course of the day, 
which so far shook her in her theories 
as to make her look at him more narrowly 
and thereby observe that he was on the 
verge of fainting, and that the back of his 
head was covered with surgical bandages. 

“Why, good Lord, sir!” she exclaimed, 
“you are hurt! Whatever ’ave you been 
up to? And why, if you did care for the 
young lady you run off with—as I own you 
do make believe to—why didn’t you stand 
by her like a man instead of going off on 
the loose and leaving ’er to face “er 
parents, pore thing, all by ’erself ?” 

“Her parents!” repeated Marstland. 
He half rose to his feet, but sat down 
again giddily. ‘TI can’t stand,” he said 
faintly. ‘My head—tell me what you 
mean, for pity’s sake. Her parents, have 
they been here? They did follow us 
then, and you—you let them in!” 

“‘ Why, in course, sir, they followed. Is 
it likely they wouldn’t?” Mrs. Nicholls 
answered, more uncomfortable still, but 
expostulating less. “You must think of 
their feelings, sir, though it’s not every 
father and mother as would set off and 
travel day and night after a daughter as 
had disgraced ’erself; and I’m sure the 
looks o’ that pore lady when she got ’ere 
at nine o’clock this morning would ha’ 
moved a heart of stone. She looked worn 
out with anxiety and weepin’, she did, and 
if her daughter wasn’t in a worse state 
still you may thank me for it, though I 
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says it as shouldn't, that ’ad been up all 
night with her, and so cossetted ’er and 
cheered ’er up, and persuaded ‘er as 
you'd come ’ome to ’er all safe an’ sound, 
that, believe me or not, when er pa and 
ma got here if she ’adn’t fallen asleep and 
was as sound as any babby.” 

‘May Heaven bless you for that at all 
events!” cried Marstland solemnly. ‘ At 
nine o'clock, you say? And I—oh, 
Heaven! to think of it—I was lying in- 
sensible under that doctor’s opiates ; I was 
only just across the road at the factory 
there at that very time. But go on—go 
on about her. Where isshe now? They 
have not taken her away? They could 
not. She is my wife, and they must know 

‘Begging your pardon, sir, that’s just 
what they tell me she isn’t,” Mrs, Nicholls 
broke in with a very crimson face. “ And 
anyhow they did take ’er away, though not 
against er will; for glad enough she seemed 
to go; for though scarce able to walk and 
not ‘aving courage to face ’er pa, as was 
persuaded to go in a different carriage with 
the other gent, she was clingin’ to ’er 
mother’s arm like a child, an’ begging ’er 
not to leave ’er, nor send ’er away, and 
she’d never do nothink wrong again as long 
as she lived. They didn’t go to a hotel 
nor nothing after leaving ’ere, but went 
straight down to the ’arbour, where the 
sailing vessel as had brought them from 
France—one as belonged, so I gathered, 
to the gent as come with them—was lyin’ 
in readiness to take’em back; and Nicholls 
’e went down to the pier, an’ saw them off. 
It’s a matter of three hours ago now; and 
oh, sir!” —taking out her handkerchief and 
beginning to weep—‘ what you’ve been up 
to, or whatever kep’ you away, I can’t 
imagine, but if you do care for that pore 
young woman, or mean honest by ’er, I do 
‘ope as you'll go after and marry her proper 
as is ’er right, for it’s a sad thing to bring 
an innocent thing to shame ; and innocent 
she was, I’m sure, for it’s more like the 
dead than anythink alive she looked when 
she fainted away on hearing she’d been 
deceived by you.” 

“She has never been deceived by me— 
never !” cried Marstland, starting to his 
feet and speaking in a voice of thunder. 
‘She is my lawful wife—married in your 


own parish church here yesterday. The 


certificate is in this very house now, and 
no human power, no laws of man or devil, 





have the right to separate us. What 
fiendish lies have you and those cold- 
blooded wretches, who were selling her to 
pay their debts when I rescued her from 
them—what infamous falsehoods have you 
and they been telling her, poisoning her 
pure mind and practising on the misery 
and fright my absence had plunged her 
into—my darling, my poor, poor darling ! 
—to make her doubt ker own rights, her 
own wifehood, mistrust the husband who 
would have died a thousand deaths rather 
than wrong one hair of her innocent head ! 
Why, the very accident which might have 
killed me was caused by nothing but my 
trying to take a short cut back from the 
post office last night, in my anxiety to 
get home to her two minutes sooner ; and 
you—your mind was so evil that you 
must needs jump to the conclusion that 
I had been fool and fiend enough to desert 
my new-made wife, and tell herso! What 
she must have suffered! What she must 
be suffering now! And I thought at least 
she was safe with you. I entreated you to 
take care of her and guard her from dis- 
turbance, even when I fancied I shouldn’t 
be ten minutes from her side. I would 
have paid you for your fidelity double and 
treble of what they no doubt have paid 
you for betraying her, and yet you did so. 
You let her be tortured, worked upon, 
dragged away out of the island, so that I 
cannot even get to her—cannot—— Why, 
Burt! Jack Burt, is that you?” his almost 
frenzied tone changing to a weak, piteous 
cry, as he turned towards the doorway, 
where a tall, fair-bearded man in an ulster 
and tweed travelling-cap was standing, 
gazing at the scene before him in puzzled 
bewilderment. ‘ Has Heaven sent you here 
tome? Run for a doctor, old man; my 
—my head—I’m going mad, I think, and 
I mustn’t be mad now. I—you'll help to 
keep me sane, Jack, won’t you, till I’ve 
found my wife—my poor, little helpless 
wife whom they’ve stolen away !” 
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